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AN OUTLINE OF OREGON’S 
MINERAL INDUSTRY 
F. W. Lipsey 


Director, Oregon Department of Geology and Mineral Industries 


Nearly ninety-five years ago, gold was discovered 
in the gravels of Jackson Creek in southwestern Ore- 
gon; this event started mineral production in the 
state. In Oregon, as in other states of the Far West, 
only the precious metals could be mined profitably 


in early days. Therefore, gold mining formed the . 


backbone of Oregon mining for many years. Other 
than gold, the only mineral products of commercial 
importance in Oregon during the last half of the last 
century were coal. iron, and clay products. A steady 
demand for Coos Bay coal was developed in San 
Francisco, and continued until the advent of cheap 
fuel oil; pig iron for castings was made from limon- 
ite at Oswego fairly continuously from 1867 to 1892; 
and a localized business in brick, tile, and pottery 
was gradually built up in the Willamette Valley. 

The outstanding events in the state’s mineral in- 
dustry during the present century may be summar- 
ized chronologically as follows: production of chrom- 
ite and copper during World War I, stimulated be- 
cause of high war prices; start of substantial quick- 
silver production in the late 1920s; increased pro- 
duction and dollar value of gold occasioned by the 
increase in the government price of gold in the early 
1930s ; gradually increasing importance of nonmetai- 
lics, mainly construction materials; the impact of 
World War II with the accompanying insatiable de- 
mand for strategic minerals, which resulted in in- 
creased production of quicksilver, chromite, and an- 
timony, together with construction materials such 
as sand, gravel, and crushed rock; closing of gold 
mines by government order in October 1942; and re- 
duced quicksilver production in 1943 and 1944 as a 
result of cancellation of government contracts and 
lack of manpower. 

The value of Oregon mineral production in 1942, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, was over 
$14,000,000, the highest dollar value of record. Of 
this amount, metallics were valued at $3,159,860 and 
nonmetallics at $10,905,712. In 1943, the value was 
$12,310,000, of which nonmetallics accounted for 
$10,964,000. The accompanying graph shows values 
of annual production since statistics were recorded. 
It should be mentioned that the early records of goid 
production in Oregon are very incomplete. Some 
Oregon production was probably credited to Cali- 
fornia, since much of the gold was shipped to San 
Francisco. 

(Continued on page 9) 





THE PATTERN OF POSTWAR 
FEDERAL TAXES 
O. K. BurRELL 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Epitor’s Nore: This is the fifth chapter of a study 
by Professor Burrell. The two final chapters, dealing 

with incentive taxation and the excise tax, will be pub- 
lished in the June issue. 


THE PERSONAL INCOME TAX 


The belief that ability to pay taxes is largely per- 
sonal has grown in recent years. It is increasingly 
recognized that taxes levied on transactions or on 
such inanimate objects as corporations are neces- 
sarily a burden on living persons. This does not impiv 
that all taxes other than personal taxes should be 
eliminated; but it does imply that reconstruction of 
the tax structure should be based upon adequate con- 
sideration of the incidence of these nonpersonal 
taxes. 

That the corporation income tax is not a progres- 
sive tax is a conclusion common to most recent tax 
studies. The integration of the corporation tax and 
the personal income tax suggested in various plans 
is only belated recognition of the fact that corpora- 
tion income is either presently or ultimately income 
to some person and that the tax should take into ac- 
count the income and dependency status of that 
person. 

All of this means that no changes in the personal 
income-tax structure of a really fundamental nature 
are to be expected. Undoubtedly, this tax is the most 
progressive element in the tax structure. Tax plans 
generally recommend that the personal income tax 
constitute the chief source of Federal revenues.’ 

This should not be taken to mean that the tax is 
likely to remain unchanged. Various features ot the 
tax are subject to justified criticism. These include: 


(Continued on page 2) 





1 The single exception is the Twin Cities plan. 
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THE PATTERN OF POSTWAR 
FEDERAL TAXES 


(Continued from page 1) 


(1) the nonprogressive nature of the present ‘“nor- 
mal tax; (2) discrimination against persons with ir- 
regular incomes; (3) impact of the tax upon risk in- 
vestment; (4) the problem of underreporting of in- 
come; (5) the problem of compulsory joint returns 
and allocated income, especially in the community- 
property states; (6) the problem of simplification; 
(7) the problem of tax-exempt securities. 


Recommendations in Current Reform Proposals. 
A brief summary of the recommendations having to 
do with the personal income tax made in recent tax 
plans appears below. 


Twentieth Century Fund. This study was published 
in 1937; the recommendations were of a broad anil 
general nature and did not involve detailed rate 
schedules. 

The committee recommended that the base of the 
personal income tax be broadened by lowering ex- 
emptions to the following levels: for a single person, 
$500; for a married couple, $1,000; and for each de- 
pendent, $200.” It was further recommended that this 
reduction in exemptions be made in such a way that 
the total tax burden on persons with low incomes 
would not be increased. This would be accomplished 
by a lowering of other taxes that bear heavily on per- 
sons with low incomes, such as excise taxes, social- 
security payments, payroll taxes, and tariff duties. 

A reduction in exemptions has the effect of increas- 
ing the tax burden all along the line and not merely 
in the lower brackets. If the recommendations of the 
committee were strictly followed, the result would 
be an increase in burden in the middle and upper 
brackets but no increase in burden in the lower brack- 
ets. The committee must have had in mind the de- 
sirability of making persons in the lower brackets 
conscious of the tax burden, to the end that they 
might become more aware of the fact that govern- 
ment is not an exception to the rule that “you can't 
get something for nothing.” 

The committee recommended further that careful 
consideration be given to the possibility of requiring 
every husband and wife to file a joint return, so that 
escape from high rates by rearranging holdings of 
property within the family might be prevented. The 
carry forward of losses was also urged. 

The committee urged chief reliance on the personal 
income tax because it believed this tax to be the eas- 
iest of all taxes to adjust according to ability to pay. 

It is to be remembered that the committee also rec- 
ommended that capital gains be taxed to individuals 
on the basis of an annual inventory of capital assets 





2 The exemptions in 1937 were: for a single person, $1,000; 
for a married couple, $2,500; for each dependent, $400. The 
recommended level of exemptions for single persons and mar- 
ried couples is substantially the present law. 





instead of on a realization basis, and that the corpor- 
ation income tax be abolished. 


Committee for Economic Development. The tax pro- 
gram of the C.E.D. is designed in such a way that 
nearly two-thirds of the total Federal revenues would 
he obtained from the tax on personal incomes, in- 
cluding the suggested withholding tax on dividends. 

The committee recommends that personal exemp- 
tions be raised by eliminating the present 3 per cent 
normal tax, which allows no credit for dependents. 
The retention of the present $500 exemption for each 
taxpaver and for each dependent is recommended. 

Ending of present discrimination against persons 
with irregular incomes by means of some sort of in- 
come-averaging device is recommended. 

It is urged that income from all future security is- 
sues by state and local governments should be made 
fully taxable. The Federal government now provides 
that income from its own current security issues be 
fully subject to the Federal income tax; the commit- 
tee urges similar action with respect to new state and 
local issues. The committee is unwilling to, recom- 
mend the removal of tax exemption from presently 
outstanding securities, because it believes that such 
a step would be inequitable.*® . 

The full taxation of capital gains and the full de- 
duction of losses is recommended, but only after sub- 
stantial reduction in rates has been effected and after 
adequate provision for averaging income over a per- 
iod is provided. 

The committee recommends rigorous enforcement 
to prevent underreporting at all levels of income and. 
in all occupations. Established procedures prevent 
niajor underreporting of salaries, wages, and divi- 
dends. The committee believes that means must and 
can be found to make enforcement equally effective 
in connection with all other forms of personal in- 
come. 

The specific rate schedule recommended repre- 
sents a substantial reduction from present war-tax 
rates, but would be a heavy tax judged by prewar 
standards. A range of 16 per cent to 20 per cent is 
suggested for the lowest bracket of taxable income; 
a range of 28 per cent to 32 per cent for taxable in- 
come between $8,000 and $10,000; a range of 45 per 
cent to 49 per cent for taxable income from $50,000 
to $75,000; and a range of 68 per cent to 72 per cent 
for taxable incomes from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. It 
is to be remembered that these are not the effective 
rates on total taxable income but the rates applicable 
to that portion of the taxable income falling within 
the bracket. The full schedule of rates suggested by 
the committee is shown in Table 1 below. 


National Planning Association—Ruml-Sonne. Chief 
reliance on the graduated progressive individual in- 
come tax as a source of revenue is urged. The authors, 
however, believe that a substantial reduction from 
present rates is both possible and desirable. 

A specific rate schedule is presented and an esti- 


’ Professor Groves recommends that interest on existing 
as well as future issues of such securities be made taxable. 
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_mate made of the yield of the proposed personal in- 
come tax. A normal tax of 16 per cent to apply 
throughout the range and surtaxes beginning at 
$2,000 of taxable income are recommended. The sur- 
tax schedule recommended begins with a surtax of 
] per cent on taxable income between $2,000 and 
$3,000. A surtax of 12 per cent is recommended for 
taxable income between $8,000 and $10,000; a surtax 
of 34 per cent for taxable income between $50,000 and 
$60,000; and a surtax of 50 per cent on taxable in- 
come in excess of $200,000. The full schedule of rec- 
ommended surtaxes is shown in later tables. 

The estimated yield under this schedule is also 
summarized in later tables. The yield of the personal 
income tax is estimated at $13.06 billion. The total 
yield of all Federal taxes is estimated at $18 billion. 
If these yields were realized, nearly three-fourths of 
Federal revenues would be obtained from the per- 
sonal income tax. 

The abolition (on future issues) of the exemption 
from Federal taxation of the income from state and 
municipal bonds and the exemption from state tax- 
ation of the income from Federal bonds is recom- 
mended. 


Hansen-Perloff. It is urged that the personal in- 
come tax should provide the largest share of public 
revenues. The specific changes proposed include in- 
creasing the exemption for a married person to $1,600 
and for a single individual to $800. A credit of $400 
for each dependent is recommended. It is proposed to 
abolish the “victory tax,’* and establish the normal 


tax at 6 per cent, with the surtax beginning at 8 per 
cent. A detailed surtax schedule is not presented, al- 
though a table is shown with the effective rates on 
various levels of income under the proposed plan. 
The effective rate for a married person with one child 
having an earned income of $3,000 would be 4.1 per 
cent; for an earned income of $10,000 the effective 
rate would be 16 per cent; for an earned income of 
$50,000 the effective rate would be 48.5 per cent. 

The recommended effective rates represent a con- 
siderable reduction from present rates for incomes 
up to $20,000-$30,000. Beyond $200,000, however, the 
effective rate is said not to (iffer materially from 1942 
rates. 

The authors recommend that an individual who de- 
votes a portion of his income to new ventures (such 
as urban redevelopment and housing projects) be 
permitted to deduct up to perhaps 25 per cent of his 
net income so invested from net income subject to 
tax. 7 

In connection with state income taxes the authors 
discuss several structural changes that are equaily 
applicable to the Federal income tax. It is recom- 
mended that interest from all government securities 
be taxable. The authors observe that the community- 
property laws of eight states effectively lighten the 





* Written before the enactment of modifications applicable 
to 1944 returns. Since the present “normal tax” is approxi- 
mately the same as the old victory tax, it may be presumed 
that the authors would recommend its abolition. 


burden of income taxation for the citizens of these 
states, but no recommendation looking toward cor- 
rection is offered. It is observed that ineffective ad- 
ministration of the statutes have had the effect of 
granting a specific exemption to farmers on the con- 
sumption of home-produced commodities. The fail- 
ure to include the rental value of an owner-occupied 
home as an element of taxable income’ is noted with 
disapproval, but no specific recommendation is of- 
fered. 


Twin Cities Plan. The basic philosophy of the Twin 
Cities study is that “relatively heavy corporate in- 
come tax rates are not as harmful to the private en- 
terprise system as are heavy individual income tax 
rates, for the reason that the latter shut off at the 
source all possibility of venturing of capital by indi- 
viduals.” The suggestion that, in the future, corpor- 
ate savings might constitute the principal source 
of capital is rejected on the ground that the ultimate 
end would be the concentration of economic power 
in fewer and fewer hands. The specific recommenda- 
tions relative to the personal income tax are in har- 
mony with this basic philosophy. 

The exclusion of 40 per cent of dividends received 
from taxable income is recommended after consid- 
eration of several possible methods of distributing 
the burden of taxes on corporate earnings between 
the corporation and the stockholder. This particular 
method is preferred because the relief granted at var- 
ious levels of income would be approximately pro- 
portionate. Under this plan, the percentage tax dt:- 
ferential to the taxpayer whose income is all divi- 
dends, compared with the taxpayer whose income is 
other than dividends, ranges from 40 per cent for net 
taxable income after exemptions of $1,000 to 51 per 
cent for net taxable income after exemptions of $50,- 
000. For levels of income above $50,000, the percen- 
tage differential is somewhat reduced, being 45 per 
cent for net taxable income after exemptions of 
$500,000. | 

In order that the private-enterprise system may 
function in a vigorous manner, the authors believe 
that substantial tax reduction in the upper brackets 
is essential. [If the government were to confiscate a!l 
incomes above the $5,000 level, incomes above thai 
amount would soon cease to exist. Not only would in- 
dividual initiative be stifled but little revenue would 
be obtained except for a short period. The authors be- 
lieve “‘that there is certainly a point well below com- 
plete confiscation at which the tax rates in the upper 
brackets operate just as surely to eliminate further 
progress as though the taxes were made 100 per 
cent.” 

Included in the recommendation is a sales tax at 
the rate of 5 per cent. The principal reason for this 
recommendation is that a sales tax is the most expe- 
dient method of collecting a tax from low-bracket in- 
comes. There are, especially in the low brackets, sub- 





5 Interest on a home mortgage and taxes on a home are 
recognized as deductible expenses. 
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stantial amounts of income subject to the income tax 
by law, which nevertheless completely escape taxa- 
tion. The authors express the opinion that it would 
be almost impossible to prevent willful or negligent 
underreporting of income in the lower brackets. The 
individual tax benefits from underreporting are en- 
tirely unrelated to ability to pay. The chief variable 
is the nature of income. Where income is derived 
from salaries, wages, and dividends, underreporting 
is not a problem. But, where income is derived from 
irregular sales of farm products, fees, rentals, and 
profits from small enterprises, the problem of under- 
reporting is admittedly difficult of solution. 

The argument that a sales tax has the effect of in- 
creasing the price of commodities, including neces- 
sities, and is more burdensome for those in the lower 
backets is considered. The authors recogiize the va- 
lidity of this argument only on the assumption of a 
constant income tax. They believe, however, that, if 
the individual is relieved of an equal amount of 1n- 
come tax, the combined changes would not be regres- 
sive. Accordingly, they recommend a slightly higher 
level of exemptions and less steeply graduated sur- 
taxes if the proposed sales tax is adopted. In the case 
of an individual with an income of $2,000, after ex- 
emptions, the tax payable would be $320 if the sales 
tax is not adopted and $200 with the recommended 
sales tax. This difference of $120 in income tax pay- 
able would be equal to a sales tax of 5 per cent on pur- 
chases of $2,400.° 

The specific rates suggested in both alternates, to- 
gether with estimated yields, are included in later 
tables. A normal tax of 10 per cent is recommended 
for all taxable income above exemptions. With the 
sales tax, the surtax begins at 6 per cent on surtax 
income in the $2,000-$4,000 bracket; the rate is 12 
per cent in the $10,000-$12,000 bracket; 30 per cent 
in the $60,000-$70,000 brackets; and 50 per cent on 
surtax income in excess of $300,000. Without the 
sales tax, the surtax rates recommended begin with 
6 per cent for surtax income in the $0-$2,000 bracket ; 
the rate is 16 per cent in the $10,000-$12,000 bracket ; 
43 per cent in the $60,000-$70,000 bracket ; 63 per cent 
in the $300,000-$500,000 bracket ; and 65 per cent on 
surtax income above $500,000. 


American Institute of Accountants Plan. The Com- 
mittee on Federal Taxation of the A.I.A. believes that 
the overall simplification, integration, and coordina- 
tion of the tax laws require early attention; but their 
recommendations have only to do with those changes 
that, in the opinion of the committee, are immed- 
iately urgent in the interest of speedy reconversion 
and adjustment to peace. 

The committee believes that corporate-tax changes 
are more immediately important than reduction of in- 
dividual income-tax rates. To that end the recom- 





6 Nevertheless, a sales tax would still be regressive for in- 
comes below the taxable level and for a slight distance above. 
The opinion is here expressed that, as a means of offsetting 
the burden of the sales tax, a better case could be made for lift- 
ing the level of exemptions with no change in surtax rates. 





mendation is offered that reduction of individual 
rates should depend upon the extent to which that is 
feasible within balanced-budget conditions after the 
more urgent corporate-tax changes are made.’ 

The elimination of the present normal tax (victory 
tax in modified form) is suggested as the first step in 
the reduction of individual income-tax rates if that 
becomes feasible. The suggestion is made that a sin- 
gle individual rate structure would be desirable, but 
difficult because of the contractual rights of holders 
of U.S. obligations, the interest on which is exempt 
from the normal tax but not from the surtax. The 
committee suggests that, “if personal exemptions are 
made uniform for normal tax and surtax purposes, 
the practical result in the case of a vast majority of 
taxpayers will be a single rate structure.” 


Recommended Rates and Estimated Yields. Table 
1, below, shows the exemption, credits for depend- 
ents, and rates suggested in the two alternates of the 
Twin Cities plan, and in the C.E.D., N.P.A., and Han- 
sen-Perloff proposals. In reading this table it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind the structural differences in 
the plans. The Twin Cities plan contemplates exclu- 
sion of 40 per cent of dividends received from indi- 
vidual income but the retention of the present basic 
corporate rate of 40 per cent. The other plans contem- 
plate passing the corporate tax on distributed income 
on to the stockholder. Under these plans the stock- 
holder would be fully taxable on dividends received. 


TABLE 1 


NormMat Tax, ann Surtax Rates SuGGESTep In 
Tax PLans 


Twin Cities 


EXEMPTIONS, CREDITS, 


N.P.A. 
With Without Rumi- 
C.E.D. Sales Tar Sales Tax Sonne 


$ 600 $ 500 $ 500 
Exemption, married _ person.. $1,200 1,000 $1,600 
Credit for dep 500 $ 400 
Normal tax rate, % .....-...-----. = 10 0 16 6 
Surtax rates, 7%: 
-2,000 0 
2,000-3,000 - 6 1 
3,000-4,000 2 
4,000-5,000 4 
5,000-6,000 
6,000-7,000 
7,000-8,000 
8,000-10,000 
10,000-12,000 
12,000-16,000 
16,000-18,000 
18,000-20,000 


Hansen- 
Perloff 


Exemption, single person ‘$ 800 





40, 000- 50, 000 

50, '000- 60, "000 
60,000-70,000 
70,000-80,000 
80,000-100,000 
100,000-150,000 
150,000-200,000 
200,000-300,000 
300,000-500,000 
500,000-700,000 
700,000- 1,000,000 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
2,000,000-5 ,000,000 
5,000,000 and over 


_ No specific surtax rates recommended 


50 


* Surtax rates shown include normal tax. 
t Derived rate for the range. 





The structural differences between the plans have 
largely to do with the integration of the corporate 
and individual taxes. A comparison of the total taxes 
(individual and corporate) levied upon given 





7 The committee evidently believes that higher rates will 
always yield higher revenue and lower rates lower revenue. 
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amounts of corporate net income distributed to a 
stockholder therefore throws some light on the equity 
and fairness of the distribution of the burden of tax- 
ation of corporate income. Table 2 shows the total 
taxes payable (individual and corporate) on given 
amounts of corporate income under the various plans. 
The full distribution of corporate earnings is as- 
sumed. The taxes payable are for a married taxpayer 
with two dependents. This table takes into account 
the 40 per cent dividend exclusion and the 40 per cent 
corporate tax included in the Twin Cities plan, as well 
as the 5 per cent franchise tax included in the Ruml- 
Sonne plan. 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF TAXES PAYABLE (INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE) ON INCOME 
Derivepo Sote.ty From Corporate Earnincs tn Tax Prans—Fu tt Distr- 
BUTION AssuUMED—Marrieo Taxparer, Two DEPENDENTS 
Taxable Net Income 
Before Corporate Taxes 
and Personal Exemptions 
and Credits 


$ $ 


Twin Cities 
without N.P.A. 
Sales Tax Ruml-Sonne 


$ 800 $ 100 


with 


C.£.D.* Sales Tax 


0 
1,850,270 


* 2,087,710 . 
3,118,270 


3,587,710 
* C.E.D. maximum rates used. 


2,007,010 


3,301,110 3,361,010 





The resulting composite tax burden upon corpor- 
ate income distributed to a shareholder is remarkably 
uniform in the upper-income brackets. The percent- 
age variation between the high and low taxes levied 
under the various plans for levels of income of $50,000 
and above follows: 


V ariation between high and low 


Corporate income distributed 
taxes under various plans 


toa stockholder 
$ 50,000 


1,000, 
3,000, 
5,000, 

The ditferences ia tax burden between the C.E.D. 
plan and the N.P.A. (Ruml-Sonne) plan are not great 
even in the lower brackets. The retention of the cor- 
porate tax at the rate of 40 per cent in the Twin Cities 
plan has the effect of considerably increasing the bur- 
den of taxation on smaller incomes derived from cor- 
porate sources. At the level of a $2,000 income (before 
exemption), all derived from corporate sources, the 
total tax burden is $800 under both Twin Cities al- 
ternates. This is equal to 40 per cent. This is simply 
tc say that the Twin Cities plan does not succeed in 
equitably integrating corporate and individual taxes. 
The corporation tax would remain an unprogressive 
tax under the Twin Cities proposals. It must be said 
that the integration of the corporate and personal 
tax was not one of the objectives sought in the Twin 











Cities plan. The Twin Cities group believed that 
shifting the corporate tax to individuals would tend 
to concentrate expansion in existing concerns and in- 
tensify the problem of monopoly. 

Table 3 shows the percentage of the tax (individ- 
ual and corporate) to a given amount of corporate 
income distributed to a stockholder under the var:- 


ous plans. The assumptions are the same as for 
Table 2. 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF TAXES PAYABLE (INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE), ON Given IN- 
comes Deriveo SoLtety rrom Corporate Earnincs tn Tax PLrans—Fvir 
Distrisution Assumep—Marrieo Taxpayer, Two Derenvents 
Taxable Net Income before Twin Cities 

Corporate Taxes and Personal with without N.P.A. 
xemptions and Credits C.E.D.* Sales Tax Seles Tax Rumil-Sonne 
$ 2,000 


PRPS SP=|Se' 








. . NONAGONS > . . . >. . >. 
CHeriosoeo ° 
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,000,000 





* C.E.D. maximum rates used. 


Table 4 shows the tax payable on various amounts 
of nondividend income after exemptions and credits 
for dependents. Table 5 shows the resulting effective 


TABLE 4 
Taxes Payaste on Given Incomes (Not Inctupinc Divipenps), AFTer 
EXEMPTIONS AND Crepits, In TAx PLANS 
Twin Cities Pian 
wt without N.P.A. 
C.E.D.* Sales Tax Sales Tax Rumil-Sonne 
$ 400 $ 200 $ 320 $ 320 $ 
52 680 670 


860 
1,960 1,520 


Income After 
Exemptions 


: Hansen- 
and Credits 


Perloff 


1,072 


8,176 
24,236 


702,760 
2,202,760 
3,702,760 


618,410 
2,088,410 
3,589,410 


5.000.000 3,277,330 





* C.E.D. maximum rates used. 


TABLE 5 
Errective Rates or Tax on Given Incomes (Not Inctupinc Divipenps), 
FTER EXEMPTIONS AND Crepits, 1n Tax PLANS 
Twin Cities Plan 
with without N.P.A. 
Sales Tax Sales Tax Ruml-Sonne 


Income After 
Exemptions 
and Credits 


3 


Hansen- 
Perlof 


, 


/e 


C 
4 
8 
3 
6 


l 
1 


32.3 
48.5 


tebe tes 
. . . . . . . . ue . . . . . . 
~~ wVnue & matwN © oO 


=~SoEerssesse 
Om UI & ty ON One . . . . . . . 
00 D G0 Oe Sm BOND 
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* C.E.D. maximum rates used. 
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rates of tax upon these various amounts of nondivi- 
dend income after exemptions and credits. Tables 4 
and 5 are based on net income after exemptions and 
credits, and do not therefore represent the tax pay- 
able or the effective rate of tax on these amounts oi 
gross income. Differences in deductions, exemptions, 
and credits for dependents would result in slightly 
different tax liabilities for individuals with these 
amounts of gross income. Differences in exemptions 
and credits among the various plans are not great. 

Table 6 shows the yield of various tax plans as esti- 
mated by the authors of the plans. 


TABLE 6 


Estimatep Yiewps or Tax an (In Birtions), Exctupinc Payro.. 
AXES ' 


Twin Cities N.P.A. 

With Without Ruml- 

C.E.D.* Sales Tax Sales Tax Sonne 

Individual income tax, includ- 7 

ing witholding tax on divi- 

dends 

Corporation income tax, ex- 

cluding withholding tax on 
dividends 

Excise taxes 

Sales tax (5%) 

Customs and misc. 

Estate and gift taxes 


Hansen- 
Perlof 


13.2 5.0 7.8 13.0 9.8 





t 








. . . NPu 
oi unxnecoo 





5. 1. 4.0 
4. 3. 2.0 
7 5 9 


1.2 


17.9 





18. 18.0 


Total 





* At maximum rates suggested. . 

+ Tax on undistributed earnings for later possible déduction from divi- 
sen Based on the first model corporation tax, which proposes a withholding 
tax on distributed earnings plus a 45 per cent tax on undistributed earnings. 
The amount shown here represents the tax on undistributed earnings only. 

Summary and Appraisal. The tax plans reviewed 
have many points of difference. However, the final 
results of the various plans, as indicated in the tables 
showing taxes payable on different amounts of in- 
come, are marked more by similarities than by dif- 
ferences. The chief variant is the Twin Cities plan 
with the sales tax. The effective rates of income tax 
under this plan are consistently lower than under 
other plans. 

It is to be remembered that the reason for recom- 
mendation of the sales tax was not to increase the 
burden of tax on the lower-bracket incomes but to 
devise a method of taxation of much income that now 
iilegally escapes tax. As a matter of fact, this alter- 
nate plan was carefully constructed, by increasing ex- 
emptions and adjusting rates, to avoid any increase 
in the burden of taxation in the lower brackets. 

It is also to be remembered that the Twin Cities 
plans proposed retention of a corporate income tax 
at the rate of 40 per cent in order that individual rates 
might be reduced. In spite of the retention of the cor- 
porate tax, the effective rates of the Twin Cities plan 
without sales tax are consistently about as high, so 
far as nondividend income is concerned, as the plans 
which proposed substantial modification of the cor- 
porate tax—especially in the upper-income brackets. 
This is perhaps defensible on the ground that high 
rates of tax on upper-bracket nondividend incomes 
is not a particularly serious deterrent to investment. 

The effective rates of tax on dividend income as 
shown in Table 3 indicate clearly that the advantage 
of the partial exclusion of dividend income recom- 
mended in the Twin Cities plans is greatest in the 





upper brackets. For lower levels of income, the com- 
bined corporate and individual rates of tax on income 
derived from corporate sources is clearly unprogres- 
sive and inequitable. 

The view has been expressed elsewhere® that refor- 
mation of the corporate income tax is likely to take 
the form of deduction of distributed income from cor- 
porate income subject to tax. This outcome would 
not be fundamentally inconsistent with the tax plans 
reviewed, other than the Twin Cities plan. If reform 
were to be effected, it is improbable that the proposal 
to exclude any portion of dividends from gross in- 
come would be seriously considered. 

With the exception of the Twin Cities plan, the 
proposals agree in recommending that chief reliance 
for Federal revenue be placed on the individual in- 
come tax. Moreover, the rates recommended for vari- 
ous income brackets are not strikingly dissimilar in 
the various plans reviewed. If these plans give us any 
basis for predicting Congressional action, it would 
appear that a reasonable expectation for a postwar 
individual rate structure would be something as 
follows: 


Possible effective rates of tax 
in postwar tax structure 


8% to 15% 
18 to25 


Net income after exemptions 
and credits 


$ 2,000 
10,000 


25,000 27 
50, 
100, 
200 
500 
1,000 


These rates are expressed in terms of effective rates 
on net income after exemptions and credits. 

The reformation and rationalization of the personal 
income tax is, of course, more than merely a matter 
of adjusting rates. There are many problems having 
to do with the definition of what is income, and with 
the administration of the laws, that are recognized as 
important but difficult of solution. 

It is generally recognized that the personal income 
tax ought not to discriminate against persons with 
irregular incomes. It is also recognized that the tax 
does, in fact, discriminate against such persons. The 
C.E.D. report includes a footnote suggestion for ad- 
justing the tax at five-year intervals to the amount 
that would have been payable if the income of the 
five years had accrued evenly ovér the period. This 
change would be equitable, but would tend to com- 
plicate the personal return and might contribute to 
revenue instability. 

The problem really goes beyond the obvious dis- 
crimination against irregular incomes. The fact is 
that some kinds of income have a greater capacity to 
bear taxes than other kinds of income, regardless of 
stability or instability. Instability is merely one of 
the characteristics of the kind of income least able to 
bear taxes. Income derived from employment-creat- 
ing expansion of enterprise that results in lowered 





8 “The Corporation Income Tax,” Oregon Business Review, 
Jan. 1945. 
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costs and increased availability of goods is not, per se, 
unstable. But this is the kind of activity most likely 
to be reduced by a high tax rate. Income derived from 
investment in only the highest-grade securities with 
triple A ratings has a capacity to bear taxes that is 
much greater than the same income derived from new 
undertakings, especially those involving innovation. 
On the other hand, the income of the out-and-out 
stock speculator is quite likely to be highly irregular 
and unstable. The salary income of a movie star is 
also likely to be very unstable. But the activities of 
speculators and movie stars are unlikely to be greatly 
reduced by a relatively high tax rate. In any event, no 
profound social and economic consequences would 
reasonably be expected to follow diminished activity 
of such persons. If a particular movie star is moved 
to make only one picture a year instead of two on ac- 
count of relatively high tax rates, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that only one picture will be produced. 
The second picture will be produced, but some other 
person will play the principal role. If this is true, the 
total salary income of movie stars will not be signifi- 
cantly reduced by the reduction of activity of some, 
unless the number of movie stars is considered to be 
constant. 

All this is to say that the chief concern is reallv 
with innovators’ incomes. This concern is not a mat- 
ter of moral judgment, not an expression of belief 
that movie stars and speculators are bad and inno- 
vators good. It is rather a realization that innovators 
play a vital role in the improvement of the standard 
of living and well-being of a people and that such ac- 
tivities are particularly vulnerable to high tax rates. 
However, a number of other suggestions have been 
made for special treatment of income or profits de- 
rived from new enterprise. These recommendations 
are discussed in a later chapter.® 

The underreporting of income is inevitably an 
acute problem when rates are high. Information re- 
turns afford means of preventing major underreport- 
ing of wages, salaries, and dividends. Information re- 
turns by brokers'® and examination of customers’ 
accounts afford a means of verifying capital gairs 
from sales of securities. Even where sales of securities 
have been effectec other than through brokers, means 
of verification are not absent. The mere absence of 
dividend income in an individual return where divi- 
dend income was reported in the previous year is 
notice either that the company has ceased to pay divi- 
dends or that the stock has been disposed of. The 
checking of real-estate transfers against capital gains 
reported affords a means of verification of capital 
gains from real-estate sales. Many other devices are 
utilized to verify the integrity and accuracy of tax 
returns. Field audit of middle- and higher-bracket re- 





®“Incentive Taxation,” to be published in the June 1945 
issue of the Oregon Business Review. 

10 This brokers’ information return has been limited to 
total credits in an account. But total credits do not necessarily 
indicate sales of securities. Dividends or interest credited, pay- 
ments into the account, transfer items, etc., result in credits 
but do not represent sales. 











turns provides some measure of control. There is 
probably no major underreporting of corporate 
profits, since the methods of internal accounting and 
control, necessary for the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, afford a convenient means of audit. 

Nevertheless, the underreporting of income its a 
major problem. To an unfortunate degree the burden 
of taxation is related to the honesty of the taxpayer. 
his competence as an accountant, and the nature oi 
his occupation. It is impossible to adequately verity 
income derived from fees, sales of small enterprises, 
sales of farm products, etc. It is commonly believed 
that the great increase in currency in circulation is at 
least partially related to the use of cash instead of 
checks in transactions which the persons concerned 
do not intend to report for tax purposes. The national 
income paid out in 1942 amounted to $115 billion. 
The gross income included in all income-tax returns 
(whether a tax was due or not) for that year amount- 
ed to a little less than $88 billion. The difference of 
$27 billion represents national income paid out which 
was not reported in income-tax returns. Some part of 
this $27 billion represents the income of persons with 
incomes too small to require filing of a return. Bui, 
in view of the low level of exemptions and credits in 
1942, it is improbable that this is sufficient to account 
for such a large sum. On the basis of this data, the 
Twin Cities group concluded that a significant por- 
tion of the $27 billion must represent income illegally 
unreported. 

The only definitive proposal included in tax plans 
bearing on the problem of underreporting is the Twin 
Cities sales tax with related adjustment of exemp- 
tions and rates. This proposal has merit as far as it 
goes. To the extent that underreporting is confined 
to income brackets under approximately $2,000, the 
problem might be largely solved by the adoption of 
the Twin Cities proposal.'* But the problem of under- 
reporting in the income brackets above about $3,000 
would remain. It is clear that underreporting of in- 
come must be classified as an unsolved problem. 

The problem of allocated income, particularly as it 
relates to taxpayers in the eight community-property 
states, must also be considered as unsolved. With 
steeply graduated rates, the tax burden on a family is 
considerably reduced, where only one spouse has an 
income, if that income can be divided and reported 
in separate returns. Taxpayers in the community- 
property states may thus divide family income but 
taxpayers in the noncommunity-property states may 
not. 

The proposal that husbands and wives living to- 
gether be required to include their incomes in a single 


‘joint return would not seem to be an equitable solu- 


tion. When both husband and wife have incomes, a 
compulsory joint return is in effect a tax on marriage, 
since the total tax payable if two persons are married 
is in excess of the total tax if the same persons are un- 





‘1 But it would result in a lessening of the tax consciousness 
of persons in the lower-income brackets. 
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married.’* Moreover, if the incomes of husband and 
wife were to be taxed as a unit, it would be inconsist- 
ent to levy a gift tax on transfers between husband 
and wife. Clearly husband and wife should not be re- 
garded as a taxpaving unit in one section of the tax 
law, but as separate individuals in another section of 
the tax law. 

What has been said above has reference to the sep- 
arate, independent, real incomes of husband and wife. 
The fact remains that, in eight states, husband and 
wife may divide the income of one of them and there- 
hy reduce the effective rate of tax. In forty states hus- 
band and wife may not divide the income of one of 
them. This is a geographical discrimination without 
justification. 

In the opinion of Magill, the constitutionality of 
compulsory joint returns seems reasonably clear, not- 
withstanding the Hoeper’* decision. If this view is 
correct, there would appear to be no legal barrier to 
equalization of the status of married taxpayers in 
community-property and noncommunity-property 
states. 

The impact of taxes upon the family may also be 
reduced by gifts of income-producing property with- 
in the family so as to transfer income and, by means 
of separate returns, reduce the effective rate of tax. 
Such gifts are, of course, subject to the gift tax. 

The mere assignment of income to a wife or adult 
child has been held to be ineffective and the income 1s 
taxable to the donor. Likewise, the establishment of 
a revocable trust or a trust where the donor retains 
a control or interest has been held to be ineffective 
and the income is taxable to the donor."* 

The elimination of tax exemption of the interest on 
future issues of state and local government bonds 
has been widely urged.’® Indeed, some go so far as to 
urge the elimination of tax exemption of such interest 
on existing as well as future issues of such secur- 
ities. Retention of tax exemption of existing issues 1s 
defended on the ground that removal would break 
faith with owners who have acquired such securities 
upon the representation of exemption, and on the 
ground that in some measure such owners have paid 
for tax exemption in lower-yield rates. From the 
standpoint of an equitable sharing of the costs of gov- 
ernment as well as from the standpoint of incentives, 
there is little to be said for the “cyclone cellar” of tax 
cxemption. 





12 There is doubt that the Congress could constitutionally 
require joint returns. [n Hoeper vs. Wisconsin, 284 U.S. 206 
(1931), the court declared invalid a provision of the Wisconsin 
state income-tax law requiring a husband to include his wife’s 
income in his return, on the ground that “any attempt by a 
state to measure the tax on one person’s property or income 
by reference to the property or income of another is contrary 
to the due process of law as guaranteed by the Fourteent! 
Amendment. That which is not in fact the taxpayer’s income 
cannot be made such by calling it income.” 

18 Roswell Magill, The Impact of Federal Taxes, 1943, p. 72. 

14 The legal status of assigned income and income from 
property in trust is too involved for discussion here. An ex- 
cellent exposition is to be found in Magill, /mpact of Federa! 
Taxes, chapter 2. 

15 Interest on Federal bonds issued since 1941 is now fully 
taxable. 


For many vears it was believed that it was consti- 
tutionally impossible for the Federal government to 
tax the interest of state and local government bonds, 
on the ground of interference with the sovereignty 
of the states. The doctrine established in McCulloch 
vs. Maryland’* (“The power to tax is the power to de- 
troy”) was believed to be an effective barrier to tax- 
ation of the interest on “instrumentalities of the 
state.” Because of this supposed barrier and the oppo- 
sition of state and local governments and the holders 
of their securities, Congress has never attempted to 
tax such interest. But it is probable that, if Con- 
gress were to tax the interest on state and local gov- 
ernment bonds, no present constitutional barriers 
would be encountered. The Sixteenth Amendmert 
authorizes Congress “to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes from whatever source derived.” This is broad 
language and would probably be considered by the 
court a sufficient basis for laying the ghost of McCul- 
loch vs. Maryland. 

Moreover, it is probable that McCulloch vs. Mary- 
lund is not as lively a ghost as is sometimes supposed. 
In that case, the state of Maryland attempted to levy 
a tax directly on the Bank of the United States, a 
Federal instrumentality. The final paragraph of Chief 
Justice Marshall's decision’ clearly implied that, if 
the state had laid a nondiscriminatory tax upon Mary- 
land shareholders of the bank on their interest in the 
bank, such a tax would have been upheld. It is evi- 
dent that the tax exemption of state and local govern-. 
ment bonds is in the realm of politics and not in the 
field of constitutional law. 

The great growth of revenue bonds issued to fi- 
nance such proprietary activities of local govern- 
ments as operation of toll bridges and power enter- 
prises has served to bring the tax-exemption issue 
into sharp focus. The elimination of tax exemption 
on Federal obligations since 1941 has served the same 
purpose. It is entirely evident that tax exemption is 
paid for. The tax-exemption feature of revenue bonds 
issued to finance a power enterprise simply results in 
a lower rate of interest. The consumers of power 
must, of course, pay all the expenses of operation of 
a power enterprise, whether that enterprise is pub- 
licly or privately owned 

It is evident that tax exemption of the interest on 
public-utility revenue bonds is in fact an unjustified 
subsidy to some but not all consumers of electric 
power.'* 

In equity, some recognition ought to be given tou 
the fact that in some measure the holders of existing 





164 Wheat 316 (1819). 

17 “This opinion does not deprive the states of any resources 
which they originally possessed. It does not extend to a tax 
paid by the real property of the bank in common with other 
real property within the state nor to a tax imposed on the in- 
terest which the citizens of Maryland may hold in this insti- 
tution in common with other property of the same description 
throughout the state. But it is a tax on the operations of the 
bank and is consequently a tax on the operation of an instru- 
ment employed by the government of the Union to carry its 
powers into execution.” 

18 The same principle is applicable to public-utility prop- 
erty taxes and income taxes paid by private utilities but not 
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state and local governmental securities have paid for 
tax exemption in lower rates. This might be accom- 
plished by taxing only the interest on subsequent 
issues or it might be accomplished by taxing only a 
fraction of such interest for a period-of years, then a 
larger fraction for a second period of years, and so on 
until such interest is fully taxable. This latter pro- 
vision should be applicable only to existing issues. In- 
terest on securities issued subsequent to the act 
should be fully taxable. 

While it is true that tax plans generally recom- 
mend at least the elimination of tax exemption on 
future issues and while it is generally recognized that 
tax exemption is a contradictory element in the tax 
structure, the political forces opposing change are 
strong. It would not be conservative to predict an 
early change. 

(To be continued) 
by publicly owned enterprises. It is probably true that the use 
of electric energy is not a suitable measure of ability to pay. 
If this is true, it follows that such taxes should be removed 
from privately owned power enterprises and the savings re- 
flected in lower rates to consumers. But taxes should not be 


a burden on some consumers of power and not on other con- 
sumers of power. 





AN OUTLINE OF OREGON'S 
MINERAL INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 

Conditions in Oregon’s mineral industry are at 
present influenced largely by war needs, as interpret- 
ed by the War Production Board. The principal min- 
eral products of the state are discussed below. 


METALLICS 


Quicksilver. Cinnabar (mercury sulphide, the prin- 
cipal quicksilver ore) was first found in Douglas 


VALUE of OREGON MINERAL PRODUCTION 
1% MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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County, Oregon, on ground which later became the 


Bonanza Mine, in 1865.' Later, quicksilver ore was 
found in the Meadows district north of Gold Hill in 
Jackson County in 1878. In the early 1890s, the Black 

1C. N. Schuette, Quicksilver in Oregon, Oregon State 


pessomant of Geology and Mineral Industries, Bulletin no. 
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Butte Mine, south of Cottage Grove in Lane County, 
was discovered and a furnace to treat the ore was in- 
stalled. Quicksilver was first mentioned in the Prine- 
ville district in a report published in 1906, in which 


a production of three flasks was recorded. The Horse 
Heaven Mine in eastern Jefferson County was dis- 
covered in 1935 and has been worked continuously 
since then. 

During the last half of the last century, quicksilver 
activity in the state was sporadic, and total pro- 
duction probably amounted to less than 1,000 flasks. 
There was some increase in activity during World 
War I because of the high market price, but the mines 
closed down in 1919 and were quiescent until 1927. 
At this time, the market price increased to about 
$100 a flask.2 This marked the beginning of a new 
phase in Oregon quicksilver mining. Since that date, 
production has continued consistently with an up- 
ward trend, and has made Oregon an important state 
in quicksilver production. The accompanying graphs 
show annual production since 1927, together with 
market price and dollar value of output. 

The domestic quicksilver industry has certain 
unique characteristics. Commercial deposits are 
known in Only a few states, and over 75 per cent of 
domestic production comes from a relatively small 
number of mines even when the market price is high. 
The total value of production in dollars is insignifi- 
cant compared to the value of such metals as copper, 
lead, zinc, iron, and aluminum. Normally producers’ 
and dealers’ stocks are low, relative to anr:ual con- 
sumption. All these factors combine to make the mar- 
ket price very sensitive to changes in supply and de- 
mand. The industry is commonly characterized as 
mercurial, because of the rapid changes in market 
price which may occur. These changes accentuate 
the volatile character of the industry by increased ac- 
tivity when the price is high and many suspensions 
when the price goes down. 

An added factor which makes for instability in the 
industry is the constant threat to our domestic mar- 
ket of possible large imports of Spanish and Italian 
quicksilver. Production from these large European 
mines is controlled by the European cartel; and in 
normal times the domestic industry feels in constant 


2 Seventy-six pounds net. 
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danger of large receipts of foreign metal which al- 
ways depress the market price and upset the domes: 
tic market. Naturally the European cartel gains by 
such instability in the domestic market. 

In 1938, when the domestic market price was $75 
a flask, European hostilities stopped the export of 
Spanish and Italian quicksilver. The price in this 
country then started to rise, and in two years reached 
$200 a flask. This is one of the few metals which was 
allowed to rise in price according to the law of sup- 
ply and demand. In 1941, the O.P.A. placed a ceiling 
of $196 a flask on quicksilver and the market price 
remained at or near the ceiling for nearly two years. 

Because of the increase in market price, there was 
a boom in quicksilver mining. Producing mines in- 
creased production, and new mines were opened and 
became producers. Domestic production increased 
from 17,991 flasks in 1938 to 50,846 flasks in 1942. 

In Oregon, production increased from 4,610 flasks 
valued at $347,917 in 1938 to a maximum of 9,000 
flasks valued at $1,671,000 in 1941. Since then, Ore- 
gon output has declined. In 1942, production was ap- 
proximately 7,000 flasks, valued at $1,300,000; in 1943 
it was 4,670 flasks, valued at $900,000. 

In 1941, there were 20 producers in the state, but 
of this number 5 mines—Bonanza in Douglas County, 
Horse Heaven in Jefferson County, Black Butte in 
Lane County, and the Bretz and Opalite mines oper- 
ated by the Bradley Mining Company in Malheur 
County—produced over 90 per cent of the metal. Of 
these, Bonanza has had the largest output; this mine 
produced, during parts of 1941 and 1942, at a rate of 
over 500 flasks a month, which at that time made it 
the leading producer in the country. At the present 
time, March 1945, Bonanza is the only producer in 
the state,* with an output of approximately 300 flasks 
a month. In December 1944, the Horse Heaven Mine 
had a bad fire which destroyed the furnace plant. 
Since then, activities at Horse Heaven have been 
confined to underground development work. It is re- 
ported that, if this underground work is sufficiently 
encouraging within the next few months, a new fur- 
nace plant will be installed. 

The increase in domestic production, together with 
large imports from Canada and Mexico, built up the 
government stockpile reportedly to a two years’ sup- 
ply in 1943, and government support of the price was 
withdrawn by cancellation of some contracts. Char- 
acteristically, the price immediately dropped, so that 
early in 1944 quicksilver sold below $100 a flask. Sev- 
eral producers closed down, and during 1944 produc- 
tion dropped and consumption increased. Therefore, 
the price started up again and in January 1945 
reached $165 a flask. 

It is well known to the industry but not so well 
known to outsiders that, although it is a simple me- 
chanical procedure to shut down a mine and stop 
production, it is far from simple and requires consid- 
erable time to start up a mine and put it into produc- 


3 Except a small but consistent operation by Eichemeyer 
Bros. at the Maury Mountain Mine in Crook County. 


tion. In fact, once closed down, the expense of reop- 
ening a mine often precludes putting it in production 
again. Whether or not these facts are realized by 
the War Production Board, it would appear that gov- 
ernment authorities have not given them due weight 
in their attempts to make supply and demand cor- 
respond. 

An added element in the recent increase in demand 
and consequent increase in price is a new use for 
quicksilver which was recently made public, in the 
making of a dry battery in which mercuric oxide is 
the main element. It is stated that a mercuric-oxide 
battery, equivalent in power to the ordinary hand 
flashlight battery, would be about the diameter of 
a fountain pen and a fraction of an inch long, and 
that the mercuric-oxide battery will last approxi- 
mately five times as long as the present dry battery. 
This new use for quicksilver is difficult to appraise 
for postwar consumption, but it is believed by some 
authorities that postwar consumption for dry bat- 
teries will be sufficient to double the total normal pre- 
war demand. 

During the past two years, a factor which has 
tended to discourage producers and to influence some 
shutdowns has been the inability of quicksilver oper- 
ators to obtain sufficient underground labor to carry 
on both mining and development work. Production 
had to be maintained; therefore development work 
was neglected, and reserves, never developed very 
far ahead in a quicksilver mine, were in general ser- 
iously depleted. At the present time in Oregon, the 
Bonanza and Horse Heaven mines are obliged to do 
a disproportionate amount of development work. 
Other mines which formerly were active have mined 
all the’ profitable ore in sight and have no incentive 
to attempt further development work because of the 
uncertainties of market price. 

The future of quicksilver mining in Oregon is un- 
certain. It is believed that chances for finding new 
quicksilver mines are favorable if intelligent pros- 
pecting is done; but, under wartime rationing, pros- 
pectors cannot obtain necessary supplies and there- 
fore no prospecting is being done anywhere in the 
state. At present, postwar demand for quicksilver 
appears promising, provided national policies do not 
give too much encouragement to imports. 


Chromite. Chromite production is extremely im- 
portant in wartime. Chrome is most essential for the 
toughening and hardening of steel, for armor plate 
and machine parts requiring maximum strength and 
toughness. Other highly important but less critical 
uses are in high-grade refractories in the metallurgi- 
cal industry, and in making chrome chemicals. These 
three generalized uses are the bases for the three 
classifications of chrome ore designated as metallur- 
gical, refractory, and chemical grades. Each grade 
has its own specifications. 

Under peacetime conditions, the market price of 
chromite is too low to allow domestic mines to oper- 
ate profitably. The ore is imported, because it can be 
mined more cheaply in foreign countries and because, 
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in many instances, it is brought back to this country 
as ballast. Some foreign deposits are owned by 
United States capital. The most important foreign 
deposits are in Rhodesia, Turkey, Greece, New Cale- 
donia, and the Philippines. During wartime when 
imports are difficult, the price goes up, thus allowing 
domestic deposits to be operated at a profit, and per- 
mitting also the utilization of lower-grade ore than 
is acceptable in peacetime. Known United States re- 
serves of metallurgical-grade chromite—ore running 
48 per cent chromic oxide with a chromium-iron ratio 
of 3 to l—are relatively insignificant; but this coun- 
try has substantial reserves of medium- and low- 
grade ore. 

Oregon is one of the few states which has impor- 
tant chromite resources. Deposits occur in three gen- 
eral localities: (1) in central Oregon generally south 
of the John Day Valley; (2) in southwestern Oregon 
in Josephine and Curry counties; and (3) along the 
southern coast in the so-called black sands. The John 
Day deposits are estimated in tens of thousands of 
tons; they are classed as low-grade, that is, generally 
below 40 per cent chromic oxide, which is not suit- 
able for metallurgical purposes. When imports were 
cut off at the beginning of the war, the War Produc- 
tion Board became very active in promoting produc- 
tion of domestic chrome, even low-grade chrome, and 
made the minimum specification 35 per cent chromic- 
oxide content. Several hundred tons of Grant County 
chrome were mined. Later, when the submarine men- 
ace was removed, foreign chrome was imported in 
large quantities, and the Metals Reserve Company 
lost interest in promoting production of domestic 
chrome, especially low-grade. Now specifications 
have been raised so that the minimum acceptable 
grade is 42 per cent chromic-oxide content, which 
eliminates the Grant County ore. 

Southern Oregon chrome, that is, the hard-rock 
variety, is generally higher grade than that in central 
Oregon; but for the most part the individual depos- 
its are small. One exception to this is the relativeiy 
large deposit of the Oregon Chrome Company on the 
Illinois River, which for the past two years has been 
mining and shipping chrome. About 10,000 tons have 
been shipped, and the grade has been around 45 per 
cent chromic oxide, with a favorable chrome-iron 
ratio. 

There are large deposits of chromite sand in an- 
cient marine terraces along the coast south of Coos 
Bay. In 1942 and 1943, there was considerable activ- 
ity in developing this chromite in the area between 
Bandon and Marshfield, stimulated by urgings of 
the War Production Board. Two plants were built 
to produce a low-grade chromite concentrate with a 
25 per cent chromic-oxide content, and the govern- 
ment built a large magnetic separator plant near 
Coquille designed to raise the grade of the primary 
concentrate to a plus 40 per cent chromic-oxide pro- 
duct. After various operating difficulties had been 
solved, the government cancelled contracts in the fall 
of 1943 and shut the Coquille plant down, thus stop- 
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ping all production. What the future holds for com- 
mercial operation of a plant to treat these sands ts 
problematical. It would seem that, if all byproducts 
which might be obtained in producing a chromite 
concentrate could be marketed, a profitable opera- 
tion could be maintained under postwar conditions, 
particularly if the chromite concentrate were pro- 
cessed to raise the chrome-iron ratio, or a process 
applied which would make chrome chemicals. 


Antimony. Antimony is a very important war min- 
eral; it is essential in the make-up of bearings, mu- 
nitions, storage batteries, and many chemical pro- 
ducts. Like chromite, under peacetime conditions 
domestic demands for this metal have been mainlv 
supplied by imports, with China as the principal 
source. When the war cut off shipping, our supplies 
of antimony were critical and the war agencies did 
all that they could to stimulate domestic productiGn. 

Lead smelters which obtained antimony as a by- 
product formerly supplied most of the domestic an- 
timony. This supply was augmented by scrap metal. 
The war demand increased supplies from these do- 
mestic sources, and, in addition, imports were in- 
creased from Mexico and South America. The largest 
increase in domestic supplies has come from Idaho 
where, in addition to new recovery plants by the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan and the Sunshine mines, 
the largest antimony mine in the United States was 
put into production at Stibnite by the Bradley Min- 
ing Company. 

Oregon’s share in war production of antimony has 
been small but of real importance. It has come from 
two mines. The Gray Eagle Mine near Baker has 
been producing a small amount continuously for the 
past two years. The Jay Bird Mine in the Applegate 
country of Jackson County has produced irregulariv, 
but in fair quantity. Since the Gray Eagle Mine con- 
tains a material amount of gold, it probably will be 
able to continue after the war. 


Bauxite. The only commercial deposits of bauxite 
known west of the Rocky Mountains occur in Wash- 
ington and Columbia counties, Oregon, from 35 to 
50 miles northwest of Portland. This is a recent de- 
veloprient and one which is likely to prove of great 
importance to the state. We have large aluminum 
reduction plants located on the lower Columbia River 
in order to take advantage of the cheap and reliable 
Bonneville power. Next to alumina supply, electric 
energy is the most important single factor in produc- 
tion of metallic aluminum. 

At present, the primary raw material for aluminum 
metal is high-grade bauxite which is essentially hy- 
drated aluminum oxide, that is, aluminum oxide with 
combined water. This material must be refined to 
produce pure aluminum oxide or alumina, since 
under existing conditions only such pure aluminum 
oxide can be economically treated in aluminum re- | 
duction plants. Domestic reserves of high-grade | 
bauxite, never very large, have been reduced by the 
inroads of war production, and now most of the baux- 
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ite used comes from the Guianas in South America. 
The ore is calcined there to drive off the water, then 
shipped to Mobile. Part of it is reduced there to 
alumina, and part is shipped to East St. Louis where 
it is treated. All alumina now used in the lower Co- 
lumbia River reduction plants is hauled across the 
country. It is evident that sources of commercial 
bauxite close to these aluminum reduction plants 
would be of greatest importance to these plants and 
to the state. . 

The State Department of Geology and Mineral In- 
dustries has been doing considerable exploratory 
work on these nearby deposits. The deposits con- 
tain a high percentage of iron and therefore would 
be classed as low-grade bauxites. They occur, how- 
ever, in very large tonnages distributed over several 
townships, and may be mined cheaply by surface 
methods. Reserves so far indicated amount to sev- 
eral million tons, and the potential tonnage is much 
greater. Analysis of samples gives an average of 
about 35 per cent alumina, 25 per cent iron, 9 per cent 
silica, 4+ per cent titanium oxide, and 0.1 to 0.3 per 
cent phosphorus. At first glance, this analysis com- 
pares unfavorably with the high-grade bauxites suit- 
able for Bayer alumina plants. High-grade bauxite 
contains 50 to 55 per cent alumina, 3 to 7 per cent 
silica, and 1 to 3 per cent titanium oxide. However, 
it is the silica that is the critical element in bauxite. 
High silica means high cost of reagents, and in a 
Bayer plant maximum silica speciiication is 7 per 
cent. By use of a modified Bayer process somewhat 
higher silica could be treated without raising the cost 
too much. The iron is not acted upon by reagents and 
inay be a valuable byproduct in Oregon bauxites, 
since there is a good peacetime market for pig iron 
in the Northwest. A large amount of metallurgical 
work must be done on these Oregon bauxites before 
the most economic method of treatment may be out- 
lined. However, there is no good reason why an eco- 
nomical process cannot be worked out, and most 
authorities who have looked into the matter agree 
that these bauxites may be a very important source 
of alumina for the Northwest aluminum plants. It 
should not be forgotten that we must never again be 
wholly dependent on foreign bauxite deposits to sup- 
ply our aluminum industry. 


Gold. As stated above, gold accounted for the 
major part of the value of Oregon’s metallic mineral 
production up to October 1942, when gold mining 
was closed by War Production Board Order L-208. 
In 1940, the year of maximum gold production in 
Oregon, its value amounted to about $4,000,000, two- 
thirds of which came from placer production and 
one-third from lode mines. In 1943 and in 1944, the 
value of gold production in the state was approxi- 
mately $35,000 a year. 

Since the gold mines were closed down, supposedly 
in the interests of the war effort, without any provi- 
sion made for paying mine owners for the loss in- 
volved in the shutdown, the order approaches confis- 
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cation of property. Whether or not any relief will be 
granted by Congress is questionable, but it is pertin- 
ent to note that no other country has found it neces- 
sary or expedient to shut down gold mines. 

Judging by the inquiries received by the State De- 
partment of Geology and Mineral Industries, gold 
mining will experience a boom after restrictions are 
removed, assuming that costs are not too great. Pres- 
ent wage levels are high, as are also costs of mater- 
ials. Federal taxes are also a deterrent to the starting 
of new mining projects. Under present tax laws there 
is little incentive for experienced operators to risk 
capital on a gold mine or any kind of mining enter- 
prise. 


NONMETALLICS 


Speaking generally, production of nonmetallics 
in normal times is dependent upon population. As - 
population grows, production of nonmetallics in- 
creases. Most nonmetallic.minerals are usually low- 
value products and are widely distributed, so that 
they cannot meet competition if shipped long dis- 
tances. 

The total value of the state’s nonmetallic mineral 
production in 1939 was $4,818,000. This amount rep- 
resented a gradual increase during the 1920s and 
1930s. Up to the beginning of the war, the value of 
the state’s mineral production was about equally di- 
vided between metallics and nonmetallics. War de- 
mands increased the proportion of value of nonmetal- 
lics, so that in 1942 the ratio of nonmetallics to me- 
tallics was over 3.5 to 1. In 1943, the ratio was greater, 
about 8 to 1. The increase in ratio over that in pre- 
war years was, of course, influenced by the shutting 
down of gold mines, which reduced production of 
metallics. 


Coal. In the early history of Oregon mining, Coos 
Bay coal was the only nonmetallic other than com- 
mon clay mined on a commercial scale. During the 
last half of the last century, production of Coos Bay 
coal gradually increased until it reached an annual 
output of over 100,000 tons in 1905. A large part of 
this coal was shipped to San Francisco by water. 
Later another large part was used to fire railroad lo- 
comotives. When fuel oil became available for house- 
hold heating in the San Francisco area, the demand 
for Coos Bay coal stopped; since then production has 
gradually declined until, in the 1930s, the output was 
only a few thousand tons a year, mostly used for local 
domestic heating. Because of fuel shortages in the 
Northwest, induced by war conditions, the demand 
for coal has increased. Encouraged by this demand, 
a new project has started in Coos Bay at the old 
Southport Mine. This project, which is about to go 
into production, will mine by modern machine meth- 
ods and will market a clean coal, washed in a modern 
plant. Markets obtained for this coal under wartime 
conditions should be retained in peacetime; and there 
are good chances that new industries that will prob- 
ably be established in Oregon will provide a market 
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outlet for the increased production from the Coos 
Bay field. 


Clays. Value of clay production in the state has in- 
creased until it amounts to approximately $500,000 
a year. Most of this output is used in making building 
brick and tile. One company makes fire brick of high 
quality using the refractory nonplastic clay quarried 
at Hobart Butte, mixed with a small percentage of 
Willamina clay because of its plastic properties. A 
small amount of pottery is made in the Portland area. 

High-alumina clays, located at Hobart Butte and 
near Molalla, have been investigated by government 
agencies as a possible source of alumina to supply 
aluminum reduction plants on the Columbia River. 
Very large reserves of these clays, carrying 25-30 
per cent available alumina, and estimated in the tens 
of millions, have been indicated by exploration. A 
pilot plant to perfect a process to produce alumina 
from Northwest clays is being built at Salem. The 
Defense Plant Corporation has financed the plant, 
which was designed and is being constructed by 
Chemical Construction Company, a subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid Company. The Columbia Met- 
als Corporation, a company composed of Portland 
and Seattle businessmen, will take over the plant 
after it is put into operating condition by the Chemi- 
cal Construction Company. 


Limestone. Oregon has very extensive deposits of 
high-grade limestone. The largest occur in Baker and 
Wallowa counties of northeastern Oregon, and in 
Josephine and Jackson counties in the southwestern 
part of the state. By far the greatest part of the pro- 
duction goes into the manufacture of Portland ce- 
ment. The Oregon Portland Cement Company oper- 
ates a large quarry at Lime in southern Baker Coun- 
ty. Rock from this quarry is made into cement both 
at Lime and at Oswego. The Oswego plant, 9 miles 
south of Portland, blends the stone received from the 
Lime quarry with low-grade limestone quarried at 
Dallas in Polk County, 60 miles south of Portland. 
The Pacific Portland Cement Company quarries 
limestone at Marble Mountain south of Wilderville, 
Josephine County, and transports it by railroad to a 
cement plant at Gold Hill. In addition to cement rock, 
both these companies produce some stone for other 
purposes such as agricultural limestone, paper-mill 
rock, and sugar-mill rock. 

A quarry, operated 6 miles south of the town of 
Rogue River by the Sullivan Lime Company, is pro- 
ducing Nimestone wholly for agricultural purposes. 
Stone is hauled by truck from the quarry to a crush- 
ing plant on the railroad at Rogue River. 

A plant located near Williams in Josephine Coun- 
ty, which produced high-grade burned lime for a 
number of years, recently closed down because oi 
operating difficulties. 

Lime kilns to produce burned lime have been re- 
cently put in operation at Enterprise in Wallowa 
County, to burn marble from the Black Marble 
Quarry located 6 miles southwest of the kilns. 








Silica. The Bristol Silica Company quarries quartz 
at a deposit south of the town of Rogue River, and 
crushes the material at a plant on the railroad at 
Rogue River. Various crushed quartz products are 
produced and shipped. 

Recently a new silica-sand washing plant has been 
built at Eugene to produce a high-grade steel foun- 
dry sand. Shipments of this sand are now being made 
to Portland and Seattle foundries. 


Diatomite. Large deposits of diatomite occur in 
eastern Oregon. One deposit at Lower Bridge, east 
of Terrebonne on the Deschutes River, has been ac- 
tive for many years. The material is excavated and 
processed in a plant to produce a high-grade product 
chiefly in demand as a filter aid. There are several 
other uses for diatomite, such as for abrasive and in- 
sulation purposes and as a light-weight aggregatc 
in cement. The Lower Bridge deposit is owned by 
the Oromite Company, Los Angeles. The processed 
product is marketed under the name of Dicalite. The 
other deposits of the state are inactive. 


Pumice. Large areas east of the Cascades in Des- 
chutes and Klamath counties are covered by pumice 
and pumicite. In prewar years, several carlots. an- 
nually were shipped east for abrasive uses. Recently, 
however, lack of labor supply and price incentive 
has prevented activity in pumice operations. 


Building and Monumental Stone. There is a small 
production of granite for monumental stone quarried 
at Haines in Baker County and at the Blair Granite 
Quarry south of Ashland in Jackson County. An ade- 
quate labor supply, together with modern merchan- 
dising methods, could increase this production 
greatly. It is believed that there is a favorable field 
in the state for a building-stone industry, if a project 
were undertaken by an experienced and well-financed 
company. Excellent granite occurs south of Ashland 
as well as in some other localities. 

South of Williams in Josephine County, there is a 
large deposit of white and gray marble, known as 
the Jones Marble Quarry. Many years ago, marble 
blocks were quarried here and used as monumental 
stones. li is reported that these stones show no evi- 
dence of weathering over a period of 30 or 40 years. 
This marble should provide excellent material for 
both interior and exterior trim in buildings. 


Sand, Gravel, Crushed Rock, and Stone. Under this 
heading are classed the various materials used in the 
construction industry. They make up the main part 
of the value of Oregon’s nonmetallic mineral produc- 
tion. The principal outlet is for road construction; 
but a large amount goes into building construction 
of various kinds. The principal use for stone is in 
river and harbor control work such as jetties and rip 
rap, but small amounts of stone have also been used 
in buildings and retaining walls. During the war per- 
iod, demand for sand, gravel, and crushed rock in- 
creased because of the need for construction mater- 
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ials in new Army camps and other military installa- 
tions. 


CONCLUSION 


From a long-range standpoint, probably the great- 
est chances for increase in Oregon mineral produc- 
tion will be in the nonmetallics field. However, it ts 
believed by the writer that, when the metallurgy of 
Oregon bauxites is worked out, as it will be, these 
deposits will become the principal sources of alu- 
mina for Northwest aluminum plants. This may also 
mean a new iron, possibly ferroalloys, industry in the 
Northwest. In producing alumina from these fer- 
ruginous bauxites, a large amount of iron will become 
available and will be utilized. 





STATE BUILDING FUND 
ELECTION, JUNE 22 


The special election June 22 gives the people cf 
Oregon an opportunity to vote on a measure that 
means much to the future of the state and its citizens, 
particularly its returning war veterans. Approval of 
the measure will establish a postwar building fund 
of $10,000,000, of which $4,000,000 will be for higher 
education and $6,000,000 for other state buildings. 

This fund will insure adequate facilities in the 
state’s higher educational institutions for veterans 
and others, make possible long overdue improvement 
to the general state institutions, and provide a sizabie 
employment project when war workers are released. 

This can be done without increasing taxes. even 
though the measure authorizes a so-called’ property 
levy to produce $5,000,000 in 1946 and a like amount 
in 1947. That is because the income tax in Oregon 
was created for property-tax relief and funds from it 
can be used for no other purpose without a vote of 
the people. The bill provides a levy against real prop- 
erty merely to permit the utilizing of the income-tax 
surplus. | 

Thus the measure will not mean the collection of 
any additional real-estate taxes. It will not mean any 
additional income taxes either, because the Legisla- 
ture provided for the surplus to be held in a reserve 
fund if the building measure fails to pass. 


Buildings Badly Needed. Long before the war thie 
building needs of the state institutions of higher 
learning were acute. Campuses were crowded with 
students who had increased in numbers as the state 
grew. 

With the close of the war the rush to the colleges 
will include thousands of veterans and released war 
workers, plus the normal numbers direct from high 
school. Thousands of Oregon young people have de- 
layed entering college because of the war. 

Through the “G. I. Bill of Rights” the Federal gov- 
ernment is providing liberal aid to veterans so they 
may continue their education as soon as they are 
released from the armed forces. Oregon people passed 
a similar law, supplementing the Federal program, 


that will help those not adequately cared for under 
the national law. 

Unless additional buildings and equipment are 
provided, however, many of the veterans will not be 
able to get the training in this state to which they are 
entitled. There just won’t be room enough. 


Building Program Well Planned. In line with a 


general state postwar planning policy, the heads ot 


the six institutions of higher learning submitted to 
the State Board of Higher Education a list of build- 
ing needs totaling $12,000,000. First the Building 
Committee of the Board and then the Board as a 
whole studied these proposals carefully, and decided 
to reduce the total to $7,500,000, eliminating all ex- 
cept those buildings most urgently needed. 

In planning to meet this minimum program the 
Board looked to the following three sources of funds: 


(1) Self-liquidating bond issues for dormitory con- 
struction, as provided by law, using dormitory !n- 
come to pay bonds. 


(2) Income from student building fees to finance 
buildings that combine student activities with educa- 
tional work, such as auditoriums, union buildings, 
and athletic plants. 


(3) State appropriations for strictly classroom and 
laboratory facilities. 


Self-financing projects under the first two sources 
mentioned account for $2,500,000 of the total pro- 
gram, leaving $5,000,000 to be supplied by the state. 
The Legislature appropriated $1,000,000 of this from 
available general funds, then asked the people to ap- 
prove the remaining $4,000,000 as part of the $10,- 
000,000 building program on the special election 
ballot. 


Measure Benefits Entire State. This general build- 
ing program not only provides for the immediate re- 
quirements of higher education, but also includes 
funds for other state buildings that have long been 
urgently needed. The state hospitals, schools for 
blind and deaf, training schools, and penitentiary 
have long needed to be modernized and improved in 
keeping with the needs of a growing state. 

Beyond this, the measure will provide a postwar 
source of employment for veterans and war workers 
during the period of adjustment from war to peace. 
No building may be started without approval of the 
State Board of Control and State Emergency Board, 
thus insuring orderly scheduling. 





Canada is first in production of nickel, newsprint, 
asbestos, platinum, and radium. She is the world’s 
second largest producer of aluminum, wood pulp, and 
hydroelectric power, and second in the building of 
cargo ships. Canada is third in producing copper, 
lead, and zinc, third among the United Nations’ sea 
powers, and the third trading nation in the world. 
She is fourth among the world’s air powers, and 
fourth in production of United Nations’ war supplies. 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Proposed Statement by American Economists on the 
Extension and Amendment of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


The undersigned students of economics take this 
method of making known their common opinion 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
should be extended, and that the proposed amend- 
ment which relates the fifty per cent limitation on 
reductions of American tariff rates to the rates of 
1945 instead of to the rates of 1934 should be adopted. 

The benefits of foreign trade are simple once they 
are understood. We produce many things in the 
United States more efficiently than foreign countries, 
which we can sell to their consumers if they will 
permit us to do so by relaxing their governmental 
restrictions against our exports. They in turn pro- 
duce many things relatively more efficiently than we 
do, which they can sell to our consumers if we will 
permit them to do so by relaxing the governmental 
restrictions we maintain against their exports. The 
Trade Agreements program is a means by which we 
and foreign countries agree to relax the barriers in 
both directions, so that trade in both directions can 
expand to the benefit of producers and consumers in 


both countries. This expanded trade results in a n 

gain in production and consumption in both cou 
tries, which stimulates economic activity through 
out their economies. | 

In the situation which will confront the world afte’ 
the war, an active program devoted to the reductio1 
of trade barriers throughout the world will be of firs 
importance. Failing such a program there is the grav 
est danger that the many and real difficulties tha 
confront all countries will result in new and more re 
strictive barriers throughout the world, with disas 
trous results to American and world prosperity, anc 
tc the structure of political cooperation on whict 
peace depends. 

The United States is the only country which is a’ 
once secure enough and important enough econom:. 
ically to be able to father such a program with gooc 
liopes of success. 7 

Such a program needs a legislative instrument 
The best such instrument now in sight is the Trade 
Agreements Act, brought up to date by the proposed 
amendment. That amendment is essential to an effec- 
tive modern program. The facts we have to deal with 
are the facts of 1945; the law to deal with them should 
be related to that basis. Simple renewal of the Act 
of 1934 would not by any means be adequate to meet 
the present needs of the United States. 





OREGON COUNTY BUSINESS ACTIVITY SERIES 


LAKE COUNTY 


1. Area: 8,270 square miles (5,292,800 acres) 


2. Population: 
A. Number: 1944 
1940 
1930 
1920 


5,638 (OPA figures, Sept. 1, 1944) 
6,293 
4,833 
3,991 


B. Characteristics: 


1. Per cent native-born white 92.9 


69.8 
29.8 


. Median school years completed by persons 25 years 
of age or older: 





. Per cent between 15 and 65 








2 
3. Per cent living in rural areas 
4 


a. Male 8.6 
10.2 


C. Cities and towns with 2,500 population or over: None 


(County seat: Lakeview) 





b. Female 





3. Employment (1940) : 


A. Labor force (no. of persons normally employed).. 2,750 
1. Per cent of men over 14 inc. in labor force 


2. Per cent of women over 14 inc. in labor force.... 16.7 





B. Principal industries in which labor force is employed: 


$18) 
2. Logging and sawmills 56 


1. Agriculture 








. Agriculture (1940): 

. No. of farms 484 
1,783.5 
$13,860 


16.3 





. Average size of farms, acres 





. Average value of farms (land and buildings) 


. Per cent of county in farms 





. Percent of tenancy 





. Housing (1940) : 


A. No. of dwellings in county 





B. Average no. of persons per occupied dwelling 


C. Per cent of dwellings occupied by owners 





. Manufacturing (1940): 
A. No. of establishments 





B. Value of products $2,766,350 


$1,519,934 





C. Value added by manufacture 


. Trade (1939): 


A. Retail: 86 establishments; sales $2,553,000 


B. Wholesale: 5 establishments; sales $ 436,000 
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OREGON BUSINESS --MARCH 1945 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services 
is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 
89 banks An | branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of nec- 
essary adjustments in basic data. 








Number of } 
Banks Debits 

Reporting March 1945 

87 $663,091,261 $576,374,793 


25 487,330,693 421,051,352 
9 40,291,665 39,077,960 
‘10 39,421,518 31,613,050 


March 1945 compared with 
February 1945 March 1944 


+15.0% +6.2% 
+5.0% 


Debits 
Marketing Districts March 1944 
$624, 166,606 


464,140,657 
36,369,785 
36,178,434 
10,841,735 

0 8,503,070 

16,703 18,396,352 

9,395,940 6,963,134 
8.203.206 


9,154,281 ‘ 
7,495,617 6,259,478 342 
,676,06 14,086,517 ; 369 
9,900,182 8,420,910 527,904 
5,098,829 4,633,364 4,546,118 


D b it 
February 1945 
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RETAIL SALES 


_The sales of a state-wide sample of 451 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, gives an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 
BY MARKETING AREAS 


March 1945 compared with 
eb. 19 


BY TYPE OF OUTLET 


March 1945 compared with 
45 arch 1944 Feb. 1945 arch 1944 


+13.8% Oregon +13.8% 


Department stores 
Food stores 
Eating and drinking establishments 
Drug stores 
Apparel stores 

otor-vehicle dealers 
Furniture, household, radio 
Lumber, building, hardware 


Oregon 


Portland 
Lower Willamette Valley 
Upper Willamette Valley 


North Or Coast 
las, Tae Bay 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 


these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected 
by the Bureau of Business Research. 


March 1945 March 1945 March 1945 
N Additions, Alterations 


ew ew 
Residential Nonresidential & Repairs 
2,600 $ 


Total 
March 1944 
3,000 


Total 
Feb. 1945 
$ 25,690 

7,135 


Total 
March 1945 
3,450 $ $ 6,050 

3,190 











400 

50 
18,050 
8,550 


















































59,658 
$ 357,054 


63,391 
$ 432,095 


@ 
211,984 
$1,021,084 


144,333 
$1,479,096 























$ 232,035 
* No report. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 
the March 1945 weekly average of lumber production in west- 


This compares with no failures in February 1945, and one 
failure in arch 1944 with liabilities of $15,000. 


ern Oregon and western Washington was 136,782,000 board 
feet, a decrease of 8.2 per cent under the previous month and 
a decrease of 15.1 per cent under the same month a year ago. 
The weekly average for February 1945 was 149,063,000 board 
feet, and for March 1944, 161,029,000 board feet. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Dun and Bradstreet report that there was. one commerciai 
failure in Oregon in March 1945 with liabilities of $16,000. 


LIFE-INSURANCE SALES 


Ordinary life-insurance sales in Oregon for March 1945 
were $8,014,000, which is an increase of 17.5 per cent over the 
previous month, and an increase of 18.0 per cent over the 
same month a year ago. Sales in the United States increased 
18.9 per cent over the previous month, and increased 14.0 per 
cent over March 1944. Life-insurance sales data are related to 
the financial conditions of individuals and particularly busi- 
nessmen, because life-insurance contracts are a form of savings. 








